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ABSTRACT 



Noting that family literacy is an intergenerational approach 
to education that addresses the needs of both the adult and child learner, 
this booklet presents aspects of family literacy programs and steps to help 
ensure the program's success. After discussing the need for family literacy, 
the book discusses the effectiveness of family literacy and presents a 
definition of family literacy. The booklet then addresses comppnents of 
family literacy programs- -adult basic skills education, the early childhood 
component, and the parents and children together component. The booklet next 
discusses family literacy models and evaluation procedures. The booklet 
concludes with steps on how to get a family literacy program started, 
including preparing the community, assessing need, accessing resources, 
recruiting families, and implementing and evaluating the program. Contains 19 
references and 18 notes. Appendixes list family literacy resources, 
indicators of program quality, parent time topics, a family interest survey, 
programs for two 1-day family literacy programs, advice on home visits, and a 
family literacy questionnaire. (RS) 
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The Need for Family Literacy 

The Clinton administration has established as policy the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, which 
was established in 1990 by President Bush and the nation's governors. The act provides eight 
educational goals considered important if both adults and children are to succeed in the educational 
system and thrive in today's society. 

The National Education Goals 

School Readiness: By the year 2000, every child will start school ready to learn. 

School Completion: By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase to at least 
90 percent. 

School Achievement and Citizenship: By the year 2000, American students will leave grades 
four, eight, and twelve having demonstrated competency in challenging subject matter, including 
English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, civics and government, economics, arts, 
history, and geography; and every school in America will ensure that all students learn to use 
their minds well, so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment in our nation's modem economy. 

Teacher Education and Professional Development: By the year 2000, the nation's teaching 
force will have access to programs for the continued improvement of their professional skills and 
the opportunity to acquire the knowledge and skills needed to instruct and prepare all American 
students for the next century. 




Mathematics and Science: By 

the year 2000, U.S. students will 
be first in the world in science and 
mathematics achievement. 

Adult Literacy and Lifelong 
Learning: By the year 2000, 

every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 
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Safe, Disciplined, and Alcohol-and-Drug Free Schools: By the year 2000, every school in the 
United States will be free of drugs, violence, and the unauthorized presence of firearms and 
alcohol, and will offer a disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

Parental Participation: By the year 2000, every school will promote partnerships that will 
increase parental involvement and participation in promoting the social, emotional, and academic 
growth of children. 1 

These goals are admirable and well worth our energy and attention. It is obvious that to reach 
these goals, a partnership between the educational system and the home is required. But for a 
large segment of the nation's population, attaining this partnership requires them to overcome 
obstacles. Parents who are undereducated or who lack basic literacy skills are less likely to 
engage in the educational process for the benefit of their children. Even though they want their 
children to succeed, they lack the knowledge of how to utilize the educational system. Parents 
may not have the skills to develop positive communication with their children's teachers. They 
often do not realize that they are a necessary part of the team. In some cases, the family's culture 
and values are in conflict with those of the school causing misunderstandings and additional 
barriers to the educational success of the child. 



Effect of Parent’s Education on Literacy in the Next Generation 




U.S. Department of Education / National Center for Education Statistics / National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



These barriers persist through the generations. Research shows that parents' literacy levels 
profoundly influence their children's educational achievement. The National Adult Literacy 
Survey compared the educational level of the parent with the prose literacy score of the child. 
Prose literacy is the knowledge and skills needed to understand and use information from texts. 
The survey showed that the higher the education of the parent, the higher the prose score of the 
child. 



1 Joint Statement by the President and the Governors of the United States of America, February 26, 1990. 
Amended by the Congress, March 21, 1994. 
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The children of undereducated parents lack not only the advantages that an educated parent can 
provide, but they also are given fewer educational opportunities outside the home, including 
participation in pre-kindergarten programs. 

Parents who lack a high school diploma are more than twice as likely to have children who live 
in poverty. In 1991, 24 percent of the nation's children under six lived in homes below the 
poverty level of $10,860 for a family of three or $13,924 for a family of four. 2 In these families, 
a great deal of time and emotional energy is spent just on meeting basic needs, To invest beyond 
survival in the child's education is not a focus and, in many cases, not even a possibility. 



Number of Poor Children Under Six. 1971-1991 (In Millions) 




National Center for Children in Poverty 
Five Million Children: 1993 Update 



Without intervention, these problems plague generation after generation. Education can break 
the cycle of low literacy and poverty, but only by meeting the educational needs of the entire 
family. Helping the at-risk child while ignoring his home environment is not enough. Neither is 
educating the adult without including support and information for the child's literacy 
development. By approaching education with each learner's needs as a focus, there is hope that 
obstacles can be overcome; and the goals set by the federal government, and accepted by the 
states, can be reached. 



2 The Power of Family Literacy . (Louisville: National Center for Family Literacy, 1994), 4. 
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The Effectiveness of Family Literacy 

Family literacy is an intergenerational approach to education that addresses the needs of both the 
adult and child learner. Family literacy recognizes the parent as the child's first and most important 
teacher. This approach acknowledges that the parent's education, experiences, and. culture are the 
basis from which they teach their child. 

The family literacy movement began to grow rapidly with the development of the Parent and Child 
Education (PACE) program in Kentucky in 1985. In 1988, the Kenan Trust Family Literacy Model 
was developed through funding from the William R. Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust of Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, under the leadership of Sharon Darling. The family literacy movement was greatly 
enhanced by the establishment of the National Center for Family Literacy (NCFL) in 1989. The 
Center, headed by Sharon Darling, is located in Louisville, Kentucky. It promotes the growth of 
family literacy across the nation by providing support in four areas: leadership, advocacy, and 
policy; training and technical assistance; research; and dissemination. In 1991, the NCFL began the 
Toyota Families for Learning Program through a grant from the Toyota Motor Corporation. During 
1993-94 school year, the program operated sites at more than 50 locations in 15 cities. 

An indication of increasing 
federal interest in family literacy 
is the rapid increase in EvenStart 
funding since 1989. EvenStart, a 
federally funded program, 

combines literacy skills education 
of parents, parenting skills and 
high quality educational 
experiences for children ages birth 
to seven into a single integrated 
program. Designed to serve 

families most in need of literacy 
services, EvenStart set as its goal 
the improvement in the literacy of 
families so that parents help their children achieve full educational potential and become effective 
partners in their children's education. (See Appendix A) 

Another federally funded program, Head Start, provides pre-school experience for "at-risk" 
children. The 1991 Head Start Improvement Act strengthened the literacy component of Head Start 
recognizing that the literacy of parents impacts the long-term literacy of children and families. 
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In 1991, the NCFL published a summary of what happens when family literacy programs serve 
undereducated parents and their children. The center concluded from its evaluations that family 
literacy programs: 

• Increase the developmental skills of preschool children to prepare them for 
academic and social success in school. 

• Improve the parenting skills of adult participants. 

• Raise the educational level of parents of preschool children through 
instruction in basic skills. 

• Enable parents to become familiar with and comfortable in the school 
setting and provide a role model for the child showing parental interest in 

education. 

• Improve the relationship of the parent and child through planned, 
structured interaction. 

• Help parents gain the motivation, skills, and knowledge needed to become 
employed or to pursue further education and training. 

In 1992-93, a study was conducted with 300 families at 32 of the Toyota Families for Learning 
sites to evaluate the effectiveness of family literacy. The data was encouraging but should be 
considered preliminary. More time must pass before the true effectiveness of family literacy can be 
measured. 

The results from the study point in five encouraging directions: 

• Adults participating in family literacy programs demonstrate greater gains 
in literacy than adults in adult-focused programs. 

• Participants in family literacy programs are more likely to remain in the 
program than participants in adult-focused programs. 

• Adults who participate in the program longer continue to learn. 

• Children participating in family literacy programs demonstrate greater gains 
than children in child-focused programs. 

• More educationally supportive home environments are reported among the 
participants in family literacy programs* 



3 Brizius, Jack A. and Susan A. Foster. Generation to Generation: Realizing the Promise of Family Literacy 
(Ypsilanti, Ml: High/Scope, 1993), 66-67. 

4 The Power of Family Literacy . 20 
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Many programs report significant progress for parents, children, families and communities. The 
following examples document the effectiveness of family literacy in three Colorado programs. 

1. Aurora Public Schools Continuing Education. The following progress information reflects 
the 1994-1995 school year for the Paris Education Center Family Literacy Program. Parents in the 
program who were post-tested after seven months of instruction showed the following average 
improvement: 

• increased reading scores by 3.9 grade levels 

• increased math scores by 4.9 grade levels 

• increased language scores by 5 grade levels 

According to the Childhood Observation Record (COR) pre and post tests, the children showed 
improvement in the following areas: Initiative, Social Behavior, Creativity, Music and Movement, 
Language, Logic and Math. 

Family goals were polled at the beginning and end of the family’s stay in the program. Increases in 
the percentages of parents who support family goals and activities are listed below. 



Goals 


Increase 


Help their children in school 


3% 


Improve parenting 


19% 


Learn how to talk to their children's teachers 


9% 


Spend time learning with children in school and at home 


9% 


Activities 


Increase 


Talk to children about school every day 


28% 


Read with children every day 


72% 


Take children to library 


31% 



2. Colorado Springs School District #11 - Adult and Family Education Center. From 1990 to 
1994, 343 children (ages three through twelve) and their parents have been served in the school 
district family literacy programs. Test scores 5 indicate the following academic improvement of 
parents participating for at least 75 hours. 

• increased reading scores 1.5 grade levels 

• increased math scores 2. 4 grade levels 

• increased oral and literacy levels 2 grade levels in ESL parents 

• 88% achieved personal goals 

• 70% achieved at least one academic goal 



5 The Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) was used in both Aurora and Colorado Springs programs. 
Colorado Springs also used the Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS). 
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